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"The  earth  is  rude,  silent,  incomprehensible  at  first — 

Nature  is  rude  and  incomprehensible  at  first; 

Be  not  discouraged — £eep  on — there  are  divine  things,  well 

enveloped; 
I  swear  to  you  there  are  divine  things  more  beautiful  than 

words  can  tell.  " 
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The  Garden 


at 


The  Winkle  Woods  in  the  Wilderness 

SHE  demand  for  patriotic  potatoes  in- 
spired me  to  consider  the  possibilities 
of  a  garden.  There  was  neither  soil  nor 
space  for  one  on  Aspinwall  Island  so  nat- 
urally my  thoughts  turned  to  the  clearing 
at  the  rear  of  the  little  log  cottage  that 
many  years  ago  had  been  the  home  of  old 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winkle. 

So  John  Antoine  and  I  motored  down 
there  in  the  Peter  Pan  one  charming  Sep- 
tember day  to  look  the  place  over.  John 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of 
raising  vegetables,  especially  as  it  was  con- 
fided to  him,  by  way  of  stimulation,  that 
he  should  have  all  the  produce  of  the  gar- 
den not  required  for  our  use  at  the  Island 
and  possibly  a  few  bags  for  John  Flannery, 
a  twenty-one  year  time-expired  soldier  of 
the  King. 

We  pulled  the  nose  of  the  Peter  Pan  on 
the  beach  of  Peaceful  Bay,  whose  shore 
has  the  outline  of  a  scimitar  curving  its 
back  against  the  neglected  flower  garden 
where  old  mother  Winkle  once  trained 
nasturtiums  to  creep  over  the  bank  and 


look  at  their  blushing  faces  in  the  water 
at  sundown. 

Ascending  the  path  from  the  shore,  we 
passed  the  black  current  bushes  the  old 
lady  had  planted  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  I  urged  John  in  memory  of 
her  who  had  given  him  so  many  good  Sun- 
day dinners  in  his  earlier  years,  to  see, 
when  the  ploughman  came  to  plough  our 
garden,  that  he  should  plough  around 
about  these  black  currant  bushes  so  that 
they  should  once  again  blossom  and  lux- 
uriate in  joyous  fertility.  John  promised, 
for  he  knew  as  I  knew,  that  the  soul  of  old 
Mrs.  Winkle  pervaded  the  place  at  fre- 
quent intervals  and  was  generally  present 
whispering  suggestions  when  he  and  I 
were  there. 

We  then  decided  to  have  the  cottage  re- 
paired. All  that  was  needed  was  re-shing- 
ling, a  new  floor,  a  new  door,  a  couple  of 
board  windows  and  here  and  there  a  little 
chinking  between  the  logs.  The  cottage 
would  serve  as  a  storehouse  for  our  garden 
tools  and  as  a  barn  if  necessary. 

Then  we  turned  to  the  hollow  at  the  rear 
of  the  cottage  and  looked  about  us,  and 
as  we  stood  and  looked,  so  did  the  great 
trees  of  the  forest  semi-circling  the  clear- 
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ing  and  bound  back  by  the  rail  fence  old 
Mr.  Winkle  had  constructed,  peer  down 
over  this  fence  at  us  as  if  inquisitive  as  to 
our  reason  for  desecrating  so  peaceful  and 
remote  a  spot. 

The  honest  truth  is  that  I  was  not  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  a 
garden  in  the  hollow  and  on  the  slopes 
back  of  the  cottage.  The  grass  looked 
wirery  and  tough.  Here  and  there  were 
huge  boulders  and  a  pile  of  decayed  logs, 
around  which  raspberry  bushes  had  grown 
up,  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  any  farmer  who  should 
consent  to  plough  that  old  matted  sod,  in 
and  out  among  those  boulders,  would  be 
a  courageous  man  indeed  and  one  careless 
of  the  welfare  of  his  horses  and  his  tools. 

But  John  made  light  of  such  difficulties. 
He  knew  a  man  who  would  plow  the  gar- 
den. "Tommy  Hollywood  will  do  it,"  he 
said,  "but  first  I  will  clear  away  the  logs 
of  the  old  cow  stable."  Then  he  added 
after  a  moment's  thought,  "Do  you  know 
what  I  will  plant  next  spring  on  the  place 
where  Mrs.  Winkle  kept  her  cow?  I  will 
plant  cucumbers." 

So  it  was  decided  that  Tommy  Holly- 
wood was  to  be  engaged  to  plough  about 
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three  acres  of  the  clearing  as  soon  after 
the  Fall  rains  as  possible,  that  John  was 
to  repair  the  fence  along  the  woods  so  that 
no  cattle  could  break  in  and  destroy  the 
garden,  that  John  Badore  was  to  be  em- 
ployed to  fix  up  the  cottage  and  build  a 
wharf  where  the  Sharbotina  could  land  her 
passengers  and  that  I  was  to  provide  the 
seed. 

Then  we  came  away  half  regretfully  and 
impatient  that  a  long  Winter  was  between 
us  and  our  garden. 

In  New  York,  I  made  inquiries  among 
my  friends  from  time  to  time  as  to  what 
kind  of  early  potatoes  were  best  to  plant 
and  no  one  could  tell  me  the  name  of  a 
single  brand  of  potatoes  until  I  chanced 
upon  a  descendant  of  Deidrick  Knicker- 
bocker who  had  inherited  a  farm  on  Long 
Island.  He  told  me  to  plant  Irish  Cob- 
blers. I  remember  that  when  a  boy,  my 
father  swore  by  Early  Roses  but  my  Long 
Island  friend  assured  me  that  Early  Rose 
potatoes  were  passe,  merely  a  memory. 
So  an  order  was  placed  in  Toronto  for  one 
bag  of  Irish  Cobblers  and  Harold  Thom- 
son at  the  Village  was  given  instructions 
to  secure  two  bags  of  good  Winter  pota- 
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toes  for  seed.  Thereafter,  I  meditated  as 
to  how  many  potatoes  one  might  expect 
to  raise  from  three  bags  of  seed  and  dis- 
cussed the  problem  with  my  friends.  Other 
people  were  talking  potatoes  in  those  days 
for  they  had  become  a  table  luxury  and 
the  subject  was  interesting. 

In  March,  for  fear  that  everybody  would 
get  ahead  of  me,  I  bought  garden  seed, 
peas,  beans,  carrots,  corn,  everything  the 
seed  man  could  think  of  and  this  package 
of  seed  stood  for  days  and  weeks  on  a  little 
table  near  the  window  of  my  bedroom  so 
that  it  would  keep  cool.  Each  night  I  saw 
it  and  wished  for  the  time  to  come  when 
I  could  go  to  Sharbot  Lake  and  in  associa- 
tion with  John  Antoine,  plant  the  garden. 

I  could  hold  myself  only  two  days  after 
I  learned  that  the  ice  was  out  of  the  Lake 
and  then  away  I  went  with  the  package 
of  seeds  for  Canada  and  the  wilderness. 

The  folks  up  there  smiled  when  in- 
formed that  I  had  come  to  plant  potatoes 
and  they  assured  me  that  it  was  at  least 
two  weeks  too  early,  that  the  frost  was 
not  out  of  the  ground  in  places  and  that 
potatoes  planted  now  would  rot  in  the 
ground.  I  was  not  discouraged  however, 
for  always  framed  in  my  mind  was  the 
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picture  of  warm  sunshine  nestling  in  the 
Winkle  clearing. 

So  I  got  hold  of  Larry.  We  put  the 
Sharbotina  in  the  water,  loaded  therein 
our  potatoes  and  garden  seed  and  slid 
down  to  Aspinwall  Island  looking  for 
John.  We  found  him  there  raking  up 
leaves,  just  as  it  was  certain  we  should 
find  him.  I  raise  my  eyes  in  the  Summer 
night  knowing  I  shall  see  Vega  in  the  apex 
of  the  firmament  and  just  as  surely,  do  I 
expect  to  find  John  Antoine  when  I  reach 
Aspinwall  Island  in  the  Spring. 

The  year  will  come  when  he  will  be  there 
and  I  shall  not  come,  or  I  shall  arrive  and 
not  find  him  and  at  such  a  time  he  will 
know  he  has  lost  a  friend  who  loved  him, 
or  I  shall  know  that  Aspinwall  Island  has 
been  abandoned  by  its  familiar  Spirit,  its 
dominating  Genius  and  that  a  rare  true 
man  possessing  instinctively  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  gentleman  and  the  chivalry 
of  a  lover  of  nature,  shall  have  ceased  to 
be.  John  knows  that  time  will  come  pres- 
ently and  so  do  I  but  when  together,  we 
sidestep  conversation  relating  to  it. 

Men  like  rare  old  wine  and  the  Gods  de- 
light in  ripe  old  souls  like  John's.  I  shall 
keep  him  until  they  want  him. 
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When  we  arrived  at  the  garden,  we 
found  Tommy  Hollywood  there  going 
over  the  ground  with  a  wheel  cultivator 
and  really  the  transformation  that  had 
been  effected  since  the  preceding  Autumn, 
was  remarkable.  A  majority  of  the  bould- 
ers had  been  removed  and  the  logs  of  the 
old  cow  stable  were  no  longer  in  evidence. 
The  soil  looked  inviting  and  I  found  it 
fairly  warm  when  I  felt  it.  But  how  could 
it  be  otherwise?  It  was  quite  evident  that 
this  was  an  ideal  spot  for  an  early  garden. 
At  the  Village  the  weather  was  cold  and 
raw.  It  was  the  same  at  Aspinwall  Island 
but  we  had  no  sooner  entered  the  crescent 
bay  before  the  Winkle  cottage  than  we 
realized  we  were  in  another  climate.  Sur- 
rounded as  it  was  on  three  sides  by  the 
forest,  no  wind  was  able  to  reach  it.  The 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun  fell  full  upon  the 
clearing  and  in  addition  was  reflected 
thereupon  from  the  water.  We  immedi- 
ately shed  our  overcoats  and  decided  that 
even  if  it  was  the  first  day  of  May  in  lati- 
tude forty-five,  we  would  plant  two  bags 
of  the  seed  potatoes. 

After  a  general  consultation,  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  would  plant  by  the  "plough- 
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in"  process  which  is  accomplished  by  cov- 
ering a  planted  row  at  every  second  trip 
of  the  plough.  Tommy,  of  course,  was  to 
plough-out,  John  was  to  plant  and  Larry 
and  I  were  to  cut  seed. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  enjoyed 
myself  more  at  some  other  time  in  my  life 
but  I  don't  remember  when.  We  sat  on 
the  grass  near  the  ploughed  ground  and 
cut  the  potatoes  so  as  to  leave  at  least  two 
eyes  in  each  piece.  The  birds  in  the  thicket 
along  the  shore  immediately  behind  us, 
sang  as  if  determined  to  entertain  us  with 
every  song  in  their  repertoire.  Crows 
perched  on  the  forest  trees  to  the  north 
by  the  rail  fence  and  observed  our  under- 
taking, talking  to  each  other  with  evident 
interest.  They  saw  possibilities  of  plun- 
der. There  was  a  woodchuck  who  had 
made  a  hole  under  the  cottage  and  who 
peered  around  the  corner  of  that  building 
at  us  ocasionally,  decidedly  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  our  presence.  The  air  was  de- 
lightfully fragrant,  the  exhalations  from 
the  newly  turned  soil  being  especially 
pleasing.  New  York  City  and  business 
were  forgotten.  Even  the  great  European 
tragedy  seemed  so  remote  that  the  agony 
of  it  no  longer  impinged  upon  our  sensi- 
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bilities.  Here  we  were  out  of  the  world 
of  action  in  the  world  of  peace  and  as  gen- 
erally happens  with  simple  souls  at  such 
a  time,  we  found  ourselves  adoring  the 
sunshine  and  looking  reverently  into  the 
blue  sky,  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  adora- 
tion of  Nature.  How  beautiful  the  world 
was! 

And  yet  men  were  fighting  each  other 
like  wild  animals  throughout  most  of 
Europe  and  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
on  that  first  day  of  May,  1917.  Tommy 
Hollywood  was  ploughing  in  the  sunshine 
but  his  brother  Frank  was  in  France  with 
the  146th  Canadian  Battalion,  fighting  for 
freedom  and  democracy.  War  had  reached 
out  its  long  hand  from  Hell  or  Berlin,  it 
is  hard  to  say  which,  and  clutching  Frank 
Hollywood,  had  carried  him  across  the 
seas  to  France  and  set  him  down  there  in 
the  mud  and  rain,  bidding  him,  "Go  to  it 
like  a  man."  And  right  manfully  young 
Hollywood,  being  of  Canadian  breed,  did 
go  to  it  for  only  the  other  day  I  read  in 
the  casualty  list  of  the  Montreal  Star,  that 
Frank  Hollywood  had  died  of  wounds. 

The  garden  at  the  Winkle  woods  in  the 
wilderness,  that  May  day  when  we  planted 
potatoes  in  the  sunshine,  Larry  seated  with 
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me  on  the  matted  grass  cutting  seed, 
Tommy  Hollywood  ploughing-out  and 
dear  old  John  following  along  dropping 
the  seeds  so  carefully,  all  came  back  to  me 
as  I  read  that  Frank  Hollywood  had  died 
of  wounds  in  France. 

Now  who  in  this  wide  world  would  have 
thought  that  Frank  Hollywood  would 
ever  have  been  killed  in  battle  in  France? 
He  was  such  a  carefree  natural  son  of  the 
soil,  a  jolly  country  lad,  as  I  remember 
him,  with  never  a  cent  in  his  pocket  or  a 
year  of  education  in  his  brain. 

The  Hollywoods  lived  just  southwest  of 
the  Winkle  cottage,  about  half  a  mile 
away  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  crest  of  a  hill 
overlooking  the  Lake  to  the  east  and  a 
great  cleared  swamp  to  the  west.  One 
day,  when  fishing  with  John  in  Babcock's 
Bay,  I  asked  him  why  the  Hollywoods 
ever  built  their  cabin  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  where  it  was  exposed  to  every  wind 
and  he  replied.  "They  tell  me  that  the 
old  lady,  she  loves  to  look  out  and  see 
things." 

There  it  was  that  Frank  and  Tommy 
and  many  other  young  Hollywoods  were 
born  and  reared.  The  father  and  mother 
were  now  very  old  and  when  the  aforesaid 
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dreadful  hand  of  war  reached  out  and 
snatched  Frank  away  from  them,  they  hid 
Tommy  somehow  and  pleaded  that  they 
must  have  one  son  to  till  the  soil  for  them. 
Besides  Tommy  loved  to  work  and  Frank 
did  not.  But  oh,  how  he  loved  to  live! 
Now  he  was  dead  in  France  and  no  more 
would  he  tramp  the  hills  after  deer  or 
paddle  his  dugout  along  the  shores  of 
Sharbot  Lake,  trolling  for  pike.  No  more 
would  he  sit  on  the  box  in  front  of  the 
store  at  the  Village  and  exchange  strange 
tales  with  his  fellows. 

Next  Spring  and  thereafter,  there  will 
be  a  new  beauty  to  the  garden  in  the  em- 
brace of  the  Winkle  wood  because  Frank 
Hollywood  died  in  France.  His  spirit  will 
come  home  to  its  beloved  wilderness  and 
it  will  inspire  wonderful  thoughts  as  John 
and  I  walk  back  and  forth  hoeing  corn  and 
potatoes,  thoughts  of  Vimy  Ridge  and  our 
Canadian  lads  following  the  maddening 
barrage  over  the  slimy  shell  holes  in  the 
early  morning,  thoughts  of  Paschendaele 
and  the  determined  death  grip  of  those 
same  boys  on  that  hill  which  they  were 
determined  to  take  and  hold  in  the  face 
of  the  full  might  of  Germany  and  which 
they  did  hold  although  Frank  Hollywood 
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fell  there,  with  his  hands  clutched  in  the 
soil  where  he  fell,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt. 

Over  in  the  cabin  on  the  hill  old  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hollywood  will  be  very  sorrowful 
and  they  will  never  cease  to  mourn  their 
son  but  Canada  is  fair  because  of  her  dead. 
White  is  her  soul  as  her  white  mantle  in 
Winter  time.  The  blood  of  her  boys  has 
sunk  down  into  the  soil  and  fertilized  it 
so  that  it  blooms  with  a  new  inspiration, 
a  more  virile  citizenship,  a  more  spiritual 
patriotism. 

However,  our  potatoes  have  not  yet 
burst  into  flower,  neither  have  they  all 
been  planted.  Thoughts  know  no  place  or 
time.  They  are  errant  creatures  which 
wander  everywhere.  Let  us  go  back  and 
complete  our  task.  It  is  almost  done  now 
for  it  does  not  take  four  men  and  a  team 
of  horses  long  to  plant  two  bags  of  pota- 
toes. 

After  we  had  finished  our  stunt,  Larry 
and  I  took  a  walk  in  the  woods  just  for 
the  sheer  delight  of  doing  it.  The  fence 
corners  were  white  and  pink  with  trilliums 
by  the  million.  We  wondered  in  whose 
honor  they  bloomed  there  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   Some  time,  ages  ago,  a  thought  of 
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the  Creator  had  centered  on  those  wonder- 
ful three  leaved  flowers  of  early  Spring 
and  ever  since,  they  have  been  doing  their 
best  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  no- 
tice. This  is  the  only  way  one  can  ac- 
count for  the  luxuriant,  smiling  adoration 
of  the  God  by  those  trilliums. 

Then  we  took  John  home  and  Larry  and 
I  returned  to  the  Village  for  dinner,  after 
which  I  took  the  train  back  to  New  York, 
leaving  the  potatoes  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  soil. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Larry,  stating  that  there  had 
not  been  one  pleasant  day  at  Sharbot  Lake, 
since  we  planted  the  potatoes,  that  it  had 
rained  every  day  or  so  and  had  been  cold 
and  disagreeable.  This  caused  me  to 
worry  about  the  Irish  Cobblers  and  to 
wonder  how  they  would  act  under  such 
circumstances.  Surely,  I  thought,  planting 
expensive  seed  in  the  ground  is  a  risky 
business  and  Sadi  was  not  far  wrong  when 
he  said,  "The  Angel  who  presides  over  the 
storehouse  of  the  winds  feels  no  compunc- 
tion though  he  extinguish  the  old  woman's 
lamp." 

But  early  in  June  Harold  Thomson 
wrote  that  he  and  his  father  had  been 
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down  the  lake  to  look  at  the  garden  and 
the  potatoes  were  all  up  giving  promise  of 
a  fine  crop.    This  made  me  very  happy. 

On  June  twenty-sixth  we  arrived  at  As- 
pinwall  Island  for  the  Summer  and  early 
the  following  morning,  Larry  and  I  mo- 
tored in  the  Sharbotina  to  the  garden  to 
see  how  things  looked.  John  was  to  meet 
us  there. 

I  have  never  visited  this  charming  spot 
when  it  was  not  a  beautiful  day  but  this 
especial  day,  late  in  June,  was  particularly 
so.  The  air  was  moist  with  the  silvery 
vapors  of  flower  exhalations.  It  droned 
with  the  melody  of  innumerable  birds  and 
bees  blended  with  shimmering  tree  whis- 
perings. All  about  the  Winkle  cottage  the 
ground  was  white  with  daisies.  The  black 
currant  bushes  had  been  ploughed  about 
and  now  were  in  full  flower.  When  we 
climbed  the  path  and  looked  over  into  the 
garden,  we  quickly  realized  why  the  air 
was  so  fragrant.  The  peas  were  in  blos- 
som. 

John  was  hilling  the  Irish  Cobblers,  the 
vines  of  which  were  fully  a  foot  in  height. 
Everything  was  up,  such  a  delightful  lot 
of  heads  raised  to  greet  the  sunshine.  I 
walked  about  with  a  sentiment  almost  of 
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reverence  in  my  heart,  examining  each 
vegetable  in  turn. 

"Why  John,"  I  cried  to  him  when  I  had 
completed  the  review,  "we  shall  have 
enough  here  to  feed  a  regiment." 

"Yes,"  he  drawled  looking  up  and  rest- 
ing on  his  hoe,  "It  appears  like  to  me  as 
if  things  were  coming  on  fine  but  it's  going 
to  take  a  powerful  lot  of  hoeing  to  keep 
the  weeds  down." 

This  proved  to  be  no  understatement  of 
the  fact  for  from  that  time  on  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  John  and  I  spent  half  of  each  day 
fighting  those  weeds.  I  liked  the  work,  it 
was  so  pleasant  down  there  alone  with 
John  in  the  warm  sunshine  hoeing  about 
the  corn  or,  on  our  knees  in  the  soil,  weed- 
ing the  carrots,  beans  and  peas. 

On  one  such  day,  when  we  were  hoeing 
corn,  I  told  John  that  the  slope  we  were 
now  working  on  would  be  an  ideal  place 
for  raspberries  and  strawberries  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  for  us  to  prepare  this  ground 
for  such  a  purpose,  the  following  Spring. 

John  paused,  leaned  on  his  hoe  and  ob- 
served thoughtfully,  "That  might  be  a 
very  good  plan." 
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Accepting  willingly,  if  not  eagerly,  a 
chance  to  rest,  I  likewise  leaned  on  my 
hoe,  after  rubbing  a  kink  from  my  back. 

"You  see,  John,"  I  went  on,  "the  best 
opinion  is  that  raspberry  bushes  and 
strawberry  vines  should  be  set  out  in  Au- 
gust. You  don't  know  how  to  do  this 
work,  and  I  don't  so  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  get  a  first  class  gardener  out  from 
Kingston  and  let  him  handle  the  job 
right." 

"Well,  now  there  might  be  sense  in  plan- 
ning it  that  way,"  John  admitted,  "but" 
he  proceeded,  looking  at  me  with  raised 
eyebrows ,  "some  folks,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  here,  might  be  apt  to  come  by 
in  the  early  morning  if  we  had  a  fine  crop 
of  berries." 

"Let  them  come,"  I  returned.  "We  shall 
have  enough  and  to  spare." 

"They  do  grow  plentiful,  them  tame 
berries,"  John  observed.  "Old  Mr.  Lyons, 
he  had  raspberry  bushes  like  them  you 
tell  about,  on  his  Point  when  he  was  alive, 
whole  rows  of  them  and  he  had  pails  and 
pails  of  berries.  But  you  know  he  died  and 
other  folks  came  along  and  took  his  cot- 
tage but  they  neglected  the  bushes  and 
after  a  while  they  stopped  coming  to  the 
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Lake  and  the  place  was  abandoned.  And 
do  you  know  what  happened?  The  folks 
came  and  dug  up  them  raspberry  bushes 
and  lugged  them  away,  a  very  wrong 
thing  to  do,  I  think." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  I  replied  emphatic- 
ally. "No  one  has  the  right  to  go  on  an- 
other person's  property,  whether  occupied 
or  unoccupied,  and  remove  anything." 

"It's  something  I  never  believed  in  do- 
ing." John  continued  after  weighing  my 
remark.  "But  these  folks  did  go  to  old 
man  Lyons'  Point  and  dig  up  every  one  of 
them  raspberry  bushes,  not  leaving  one, 
for  my  woman  was  up  there  no  later  than 
this  Spring  to  see  if  there  was  any  left 
and  there  was  not  a  root  to  be  had." 

I  looked  at  John  with  a  half  smile  in  my 
eyes,  feeling  certain  his  mouth  would  re- 
lax with  appreciation  of  his  own  humor 
but  no,  he  recommenced  his  hoeing  with  a 
sad  sigh  of  disappointment  occasioned  evi- 
dently by  the  frailties  of  his  fellow  men. 

Disingenousness  is  one  of  John's  most 
lovable  characteristics. 

The  peas  matured  first,  then  came  the 
beans  and  soon  we  were  taking  baskets 
full  of  garden  truck  each  day  to  the  Isl- 
and.    Fishing  became  a  pleasure  second- 
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ary  with  even  our  guests,  to  picking  peas 
and  beans.  So  charmed  was  everybody 
with  the  garden  that  we  had  many  shore 
dinners  under  the  trees  near  the  landing 
and  our  friends,  on  such  occasions,  never 
seemed  to  tire  of  questioning  John  about 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winkle.  I  imagined  that 
they  thought  I  had  been  somewhat  roman- 
tic when  the  life  story  of  the  little  old 
couple  was  told  in  the  book  about  Aspin- 
wall  Island.  They  especially  desired  to 
see  the  Live-for-ever,  which  grew  before 
the  cottage  on  the  hill  near  the  woods 
where  old  Mr.  Currie  once  lived  and  this 
reminds  me  that  when  I  wrote  the  story 
of  the  Winkles,  I  forgot  to  include  this 
thought-provoking  incident  about  the 
Live-for-ever. 

"You  see,"  John  is  talking  to  me  that 
first  day  when  I  discovered  the  Winkle 
cottage,  "the  old  couple  were  not  really 
the  first  settlers  here  for  there  was  old 
Mr.  Currie  who  made  the  original  clearing 
and  built  his  cabin,  long  since  destroyed 
by  fire,  upon  the  hill  near  the  woods.  He 
was  the  hardest  working  man  I  ever  knew. 
He  just  labored  and  toiled  as  if  in  a  fever 
to  get  work  done.  He  made  potash  when- 
ever any  other  job  was  slack  and  I  can 
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show  you  where  his  leached  ashes  now  are, 
covered  by  a  foot  or  more  of  leaf  mould. 
But  he  grew  old  and  wore  out  and  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  woods.  There  is 
two  cedars  growing,  one  at  his  heels  and 
one  at  his  head  and  I  have  built  a  little 
fence  around  his  grave  to  keep  the  cattle 
from  walking  on  it.  You  see  he  was  a 
kindly  old  man,  though  lonesome-like  and 
stern  in  his  looks.  I  knew  him  when  as  a 
boy  I  used  to  come  hunting  deer  through 
these  parts.  One  day,  some  years  ago,  I 
got  thinking  about  old  Mr.  Currie  and  his 
silent  ways  and  I  wondered  if  I  could  lo- 
cate the  spot  where  his  cabin  was  but  I 
had  forgotten  ,on  which  knoll  it  stood. 
This  bothered  me  until  I  remembered  that 
old  Mr.  Currie  had  a  bunch  of  Live-for- 
ever agrowing  just  in  front  of  his  cottage 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  now  if  Live-for- 
ever really  does  live  forever,  it  must  be 
now  a  growing  exactly  where  it  was  when 
old  Mr.  Currie  was  alive.  So  I  hunted  for 
that  Live-for-ever  and  I  found  it  and  then 
I  remembered  of  course  where  the  cabin 
stood." 

"Let  us  go  up  on  the  hill  and  look  for 
that  Live-for-ever,"  I  said  eagerly,  and 
when  we  had  climbed  the  hill  and  hunted 
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about  a  bit,  we  found  it  growing,  a  bunch 
of  cactus-like  green  leaves,  testifying 
that  time  means  nothing  to  so  humble 
a  creature  of  nature  as  it,  whose  sole  task 
seems  to  be  to  mark  the  front  door  yards 
of  passing  generations. 

John  was  impressed  with  the  romance 
connected  with  this  bunch  of  Live-for-ever 
as  much  as  I  was. 

"Ain't  it  peculiar,"  he  said  thoughtfully 
as  he  pressed  a  leaf  of  the  plant  between 
his  fingers,  "that  old  Mr.  Currie  should 
have  worked  so  hard  and  died  and  even  his 
cabin  should  have  vanished,  leaving  not 
even  a  foundation  stone,  while  this  here 
Live-for-ever,  doing  nobody  any  particular 
good,  should  go  on  a  living  year  after  year 
as  if  it  were  mocking  at  the  little  men 
amount  to  in  this  world." 

So  as  I  say  when  I  tell  this  Live-for- 
ever story  to  our  guests  and  John  vouches 
for  it,  they  travel  like  devotees  to  a  shrine, 
in  search  of  the  undying  plant  which  grew 
before  the  door  of  old  Mr.  Currie. 

I  have  a  thought  in  the  back  of  my  head, 
generated  by  this  tale,  that  those  leached 
ashes  John  mentions  may  prove  a  potash 
mine  one  of  these  days  when  we  need  a 
new  quality  of  fertilizer  for  the  garden. 
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The  Summer  passed  on  its  way.  John 
and  I  in  turn  Paris-greened  the  potatoes. 
It  rained  whenever  a  rain  was  most  need- 
ed and  in  consequence  everything  grew  in 
abundance.  My  friends  told  me  that  this 
was  largely  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
Virgin  soil  pervaded  with  beneficent 
chemicals.  John  and  I  recognized  the 
truth  of  this  and  we  discussed  the  wisdom 
of  continuing  this  fertility  by  covering  the 
garden  in  the  Fall  with  a  layer  of  humus 
from  the  woods.  We  found  lots  of  this 
black  wood  mould  that  would  be  available 
if  we  could  get  anyone  to  draw  it.  Tommy 
Hollywood  was  no  longer  to  be  hired  as  he 
was  busy  at  home  but  Larry  told  us  Joe 
Barr  was  to  be  had.  Joe  was  a  farmer 
about  a  mile  inland  from  the  head  of  Bab- 
cock's  bay,  a  tall  husky  Scot.  So  we  sent 
for  Joe  and  one  day  while  I  was  reading 
that  remarkable  yarn  about  St.  George  of 
England  in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Joe 
came.  We  sat  together  in  the  front  door- 
way of  the  boat  house,  smoked  and  talked 
fertilizer.  Joe  Barr  did  not  take  to  the 
humus  idea.  He  said  it  would  blow  away 
in  part  and  would  'dry  out'  the  soil.  It 
was  not  half  as  good,  he  said,  as  genuine 
old  fashioned  manure  and  if  I  wanted  a  pile 
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of  the  finest  ten-year-old  barnyard  manure 
in  the  county,  he  knew  where  it  could  be 
got. 

"You  must  know  Stewart  Alexander?" 
he  queried. 

"Never  heard  of  him,"  I  replied. 

"Never  seen  an  old  bent  over  man  with  a 
sharp  tongued  old  woman  a  tradin'  at  the 
store?"  he  asked. 

"Not  as  I  remember,"  I  returned. 

"Well  anyway,"  Joe  went  on,  "Stewart 
Alexander,  he  owns  this  pile  of  manure 
and  it's  been  accumulate'  and  accumu- 
latin'  for  years  and  years.  Why  as  long  as 
I  can  remember,  there  ain't  a  load  of 
that  manure  been  drawed  from  Stewart 
Alexander's  barnyard.  You  see  he  and  his 
wife  is  old  and  feeble.  They're  jest  livin' 
along  from  day  to  day  and  have  no  chil- 
dren, not  a  child.  So  they're  given  up 
working  the  farm  and  narrowed  down  in 
their  old  age  to  a  couple  cows,  some 
chickens  and  a  pig  or  two." 

"How  many  loads  would  you  say  there 
are  in  this  ancient  pile?"  I  inquired. 

"I  would  say  at  least  fifty  heapened 
sleigh  loads,"  Joe  replied. 

"How  much  a  load  would  it  cost?"  was 
my  next  question. 
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"You  don't  want  to  buy  it  by  the  load," 
Joe  proceeded.  "You  want  to  buy  it  by 
the  lot,  there's  tons  of  it,  I  tell  you  but 
don't  take  my  word.  You're  a  business 
man.     Go  and  look  at  it  yourself." 

This  advice  seemed  sensible  and  one 
cool  day  the  following  week,  Larry  and  I 
landed  the  Peter  Pan  on  the  south  shore 
of  Babcock's  Bay  and  proceeded  inland  to 
find  Joe  Barr's  farm.  After  a  rough  trip 
through  a  jungle  of  second  growth  poplar 
and  prickly  blackberry  bushes,  we  climbed 
a  hill  and  discovered  Joe's  homestead.  He 
had  a  good  farm  house  but  a  couple  of 
poor  log  barns  and  when  we  found  him, 
the  first  thing  he  told  us  was,  that  to  have 
a  fine  barn  was  the  immediate  ambition  of 
his  life.  "You  see  boys,"  he  said  to  us, 
"I  hadn't  five  cents  to  my  name  when  I 
settled  here  and  began  to  clear  this  land. 
I  got  together  a  horse  and  a  cow  and  a 
pig,  then  another  horse,  a  few  more  cows 
and  five  or  six  pigs.  It  was  slow  work. 
Then  I  got  married  and  built  this  house. 
Some  farm  house  ain't  it?  Now  I  got  a 
few  nice  youngsters  too  and  we're  doing 
well  but  try  as  I  will,  I  haven't  been  able 
to  get  together  enough  money  for  a  real 
genuine  first  class  barn  which  every  good 
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farmer  should  have.  However,  I  have 
hopes,  for  Thomsons  is  pulling  down  their 
old  saw  mill  at  the  village  and  I  have  bar- 
gained to  buy  the  lumber  and  timbers  in 
that  mill  and  work  it  out.  You  know 
Jerome  Thomson?  He's  as  white  a  man 
as  ever  lived  and  he'll  use  me  decent.  I'll 
pay  him  every  cent  or  work  it  out  in  a 
year  or  two.  All  I  want  in  this  world  is 
time.  Give  me  time  and  I  can  do  any- 
thing." 

We  were  standing  looking  admiringly 
into  the  pig  pen  upon  several  fat  hogs  as 
Joe  made  these  remarks  and  I  confess  the 
sincerity  of  the  man  touched  me  strangely. 

"There's  no  blood  like  Scotch  blood,"  I 
said  to  myself  and  I  wished  that  I  had 
some  of  that  especial  brand  of  "Old 
Scotch"  in  my  veins. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  characteristic,  but 
one  I  possess  nevertheless,  of  stacking  my- 
self up  against  other  men  who  interest  me. 
So  on  this  day,  I  stacked  up  against  Joe 
Barr. 

I  knew  that  I  had  gotten  along  fairly 
well  in  the  world  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
realized  that  I  had  never  attained  any 
such  success  in  life  as  had  this  tall  raw 
boned  Scotch  farmer.     Here  he  was  with 
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about  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  one 
hundred  or  more  of  which  he  tilled.  His 
fields  were  cleared  of  stumps  and  in 
greater  part  of  stones.  Here  was  his  home- 
stead. Each  building  he  had  helped 
erect.  He  had  had  no  aid  from  any  pa- 
ternal source.  Loving  freedom  he  had 
settled  in  this  spot,  bought  the  cut  over 
forest  on  credit  and  started  to  work  with 
only  his  bare  hands  and  his  brave  heart. 
He  had  fought  Nature  and  worked  with 
her.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  this  Joe  Barr, 
not  particularly  a  handsome  man  but  a 
real  man,  every  inch  of  him.  He  was  proud 
of  himself,  that  was  plain  to  be  seen,  espec- 
ially vain  of  the  fact  that  he  had  so  far 
established  his  credit  that  Jerome  Thom- 
son was  going  to  trust  him  for  the  lumber 
and  timbers  for  his  barn.  Undoubtedly 
Joe's  pile  of  chips  were  higher  than  mine. 
After  discussing  the  latest  war  prices  of 
pork  on  the  hoof,  Joe  harnessed  up  his 
horses,  attached  them  to  a  spring  wagon 
and  away  we  went  toward  Stewart  Alex- 
ander's and  the  antique  pile,  some  two 
miles  away.  I  had  not  been  in  a  farmer's 
market  wagon  for  many  years  and  I  en- 
joyed the  ride  over  the  rough  road.  It  was 
so  different  from  riding  in  an  automobile 
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on  a  state  road,  so  primitive  and  kind  of 
nice  and  old-fashioned. 

We  halted  before  Stewart  Alexander's 
house  which  stood  on  a  small  elevation 
near  the  road,  a  small  frame  house,  the 
foundation  timbers  of  which  were  palpably 
blending  with  the  soil  heaped  up  to  meet 
them. 

No,  I  had  never  previously  seen  Stewart 
Alexander.  He  looked  to  be  over  eighty 
years  old,  very  much  bent  over  but  bright 
eyed.  His  face  was  decidedly  pleasing  and 
refined.  He  had  good  blood  in  him,  that 
old  man,  as  his  name  attested.  Yes,  he  had 
a  pile  of  manure  he  would  sell  and  we  all 
walked  back  toward  a  rickety  barn  to  look 
it  over.  It  was  all  Joe  Barr  had  described 
and  more.  It  was  of  the  quality  that  we 
see  piled  up  in  parks  and  on  golf  courses, 
the  choicest  fertilizer.  It  did  not  take  us 
long  to  reach  a  bargain  and  then  the  old 
man  showed  us  his  chickens,  a  very  hand- 
some cluster  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  He  told 
us  that  he  had  lived  off  those  hens  the 
previous  Winter,  during  which  they  never 
ceased  laying. 

"I  got  the  secret  of  making  fowl  lay  in 
cold  weather,  Joe?"  he  said  quaveringly  to 
my  companion. 
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"You  can  do  most  anything,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander," Joe  replied  flatteringly  but  he  did 
not  ask  for  the  secret  and  I  forgot  to  do 
so  until  later.  I  hope  Stewart  Alexander 
won't  die  until  he  reveals  to  me,  what  will 
make  hens  lay  in  Winter  time. 

Then  he  introduced  us  to  his  "Old 
Lady"  as  he  called  her  and  she  was  a  sharp 
tongued  body  beyond  a  doubt  but  kindly 
withal  for  she  invited  us  into  the  house 
and  to  supper.  She  showed  me  several 
rooms  all  of  which  except  the  kitchen  were 
covered  with  rag  carpets  and  looked  de- 
cidedly cosy.  We  could  not  stay  to  sup- 
per but  we  stopped  quite  a  while  and  lis- 
tened to  those  old  people  describe  their 
early  days  in  this  wilderness,  long  before 
the  railroad  came  through.  They  had 
come  here  just  after  being  married  and 
built  this  identical  house  and  had  lived 
here  ever  since. 

We  left  them  and  as  we  rode  homeward, 
wondered  what  would  happen  if  either  of 
those  old  people  took  sick  in  the  night. 
They  were  real  babes  in  the  woods. 

The  next  day  I  told  John  about  purchas- 
ing the  manure  pile  and  he  was  greatly 
pleased. 
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"Do  you  know  the  Alexanders ?"  I  asked 
him. 

"O  yes,"  he  replied.  "I  remember  when 
they  first  came  out  this  way  to  settle.  She 
was  just  a  mere  girl  then  and  not  a  bad 
looking  young  woman  either.  I  used  to 
fiddle  for  all  the  dances  around  about  and 
she  was  sure  to  be  seen  at  every  one.  I 
tell  you,  she  could  step  it  off  lively  in  those 
days." 

I  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  We  were 
selecting  seed  potatoes  at  the  time  and  I 
had  noticed  how  much  keener  his  eyes 
were  than  mine  and  how  nimble  he  was  in 
all  his  movements.  When  he  stood,  he 
was  as  erect  as  a  young  tree.  His  hair  was 
luxuriant,  his  teeth  perfect  and  white  and 
he  never  wore  eye  glasses. 

Our  good  friends  who  come  to  Aspin- 
wall  Island  and  who  go  fishing  or  wander- 
ing in  the  woods  with  John,  are  sure  to  ask 
us  how  old  he  is  and  we  reply  we  do  not 
know.  They  guess  his  age  at  between 
fifty-five  and  sixty,  as  often  below  the  first 
figure  as  above  it.  When  we  tell  them 
that  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, John  is  nearer  eighty-five  than  sev- 
enty, they  receive  the  information  incred- 
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ulously  and  we  have  to  give  facts  in  sub- 
stantiation of  our  statements. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  these:  Be- 
fore he  died  last  year,  George  Jones  was 
the  oldest  guide  at  the  village.  As  long 
as  I  can  remember,  George  was  considered 
an  old  man  and  in  later  years  became  very 
feeble,  twisted  with  rheumatism,  wrinkled 
in  face  and  form.  Now  George  Jones  and 
John  Antoine  went  to  school  together 
when  they  were  boys  and  George  has  told 
me  many  times  that  John  was  older  at 
that  time,  than  he. 

Then  again,  one  day  last  Summer,  John 
and  I  were  at  the  village  together.  I  had 
taken  him  up  with  me  to  help  load  several 
bags  of  Portland  cement.  Having  placed 
the  cement  in  the  punt,  we  walked  up  to 
the  store  together,  John  wishing  to  make 
a  few  purchases  and  I  to  get  the  mail. 
Near  the  store  seated  on  a  bench  under  a 
tree,  was  a  very  old  man  who  mumbled  to 
himself  as  he  leaned  forward  on  his  cane. 

"Hello,  John,"  John  Antoine  called  to 
him  as  we  passed. 

The  old  invalid  under  the  tree  raised  his 
head  and  peered  at  us  with  unintelligent 
eyes. 
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"Ain't  it  a  caution,"  my  companion  said 
to  me,  "how  some  folks  allows  themselves 
to  git  old.  Now  there  is  John  Reyonlds 
in  the  prime  of  life,  let  himself  git  to  be  a 
doddering  old  man." 

"I  thought  he  was  a  very  old  man,"  I 
said,  turning  to  look  at  the  ancient  under 
the  tree. 

"Old!"  John  exclaimed  as  if  with  irrita- 
tion, "I  was  a  man  grown  when  he  and  his 
brother  Joe  were  mere  boys.  The  trouble 
is,  they  don't  look  out  for  themselves. 
They  allow  rheumatism  to  get  a  grip  on 
them.  They  lose  their  teeth  and  then  their 
stomachs  go  bad.  It's  all  nonsense  letting 
yourself  get  old.  See  me,  don't  I  go  after 
minnows  every  morning  before  sunrise 
and  am  I  knotted  with  rheumatism?" 

And  now  came  this  story  of  the  ancient 
little  dried  up  old  lady  with  whom  I  had 
been  discussing  remote  antiquity  the  pre- 
ceding day,  calling  forth  from  John,  the 
statement  that  in  her  girlhood  she  had 
tripped  the  light  fantastic  toe  to  his  fid- 
dling. 

No  wonder  I  was  amazed.  There  is  no 
good  asking  John  how  old  he  is,  for  he 
does  not  know.  The  family  bible  in  which 
his  birth  had  been  recorded,  was  destroyed 
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by  fire  years  ago.  He  has  raised  three 
separate  families.  He  is  a  grandfather 
many  times.  His  youngest  child  was  born 
last  year,  as  plump  and  pretty  a  little  In- 
dian baby  as  one  ever  saw.  His  kinder- 
garten family  is  certainly  charming. 
Amelia  is  the  eldest  of  this  new  family  of 
eight  and  all  our  friends  know  how  at- 
tractive she  is.  The  others  are  no  less  so. 
My  namesake  and  that  of  Arthur  Lowe 
are  two  boys  who  are  almost  perfect  speci- 
mens of  sturdy  and  attractive  childhood. 

One  day  John  and  I  were  fishing  on  the 
hen  coop  weed  bed.  This  was  during  one 
of  the  first  years  of  our  Summer  residence 
at  the  Lake.  As  John  rowed  slowly  about 
along  the  sunken  weeds,  I  saw  a  boat 
crossing  the  lake  near  us,  rowed  by  an 
Indian  woman.  The  boat  was  filled  with 
little  Indian  children  who  sat  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  bottom  while  the  woman, 
who  was  evidently  their  mother,  rowed. 
As  they  passed  us  John  gazed  at  them  im- 
passively without  betraying  the  least  sign 
of  recognition  and  the  little  children  stared 
at  us  with  big  eyes,  as  at  people  strange 
and  mysterious. 

"Who  is  she?"  I  inquired,  when  they 
had  passed. 
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"That  is  my  daughter  and  her  children," 
John  replied. 

No  wonder  he  is  a  constant  delight.  In 
writing  of  the  garden,  it  is  only  natural 
that  I  should  write  of  John  for  he  is  an  in- 
divisible part  of  it  and  by  no  means  the 
least  attractive  and  interesting. 

Here  is  a  letter  I  received  from  him 
only  the  other  day.    This  is  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving.    I  quote  only  in  part : 
"Dear  Friend, 

"I  finished  up  all  the  work  you  had  told 
me  to  do  on  the  Island.  I  covered  all  the 
little  bushes  as  you  had  said  and  cleaned 
out  the  hot  bed.  I  finished  the  dock  at  the 
garden  and  did  a  lot  of  fencing.  The  cold 
weather  has  stop  me  or  I  would  of  had  it 
done.  Your  garden  is  ploughed  long  ago. 
I  have  the  potatoes  all  dug.  I  had  about 
thirty  bags  of  potatoes.  If  the  weather 
turns  warm  again  I  will  finish  the  fence. 
I  have  not  done  anything  at  wood  cutting 
yet.  We  are  all  glad  to  hear  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Shibley  is  well.  We  had  Amelia 
home  for  a  week's  visit.  She  is  looking 
well.  The  work  I  did  was  sixteen  days 
work.  I  remain  from  John  Antoine  good 
wishes  from  all  the  children  and  myself 
hope  to  hear  from  you." 
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This  fencing  referred  to  in  the  above 
letter  is  the  breeder  of  another  story. 

When  I  purchased  the  big  woods,  it  was 
done  simply  to  save  that  property  from 
the  lumbermen,  as  has  been  told  in  a  previ- 
ous tale.  Morning,  noon  and  night  I  could 
see  the  great  forested  point  from  the 
Island  and  I  knew  that  all  was  well  with 
this  particular  investment  even  although 
it  paid  no  dividends.  But  John  kept  talk- 
ing to  me,  year  in  and  out  about  a  fence,  a 
line  fence,  and  once  he  even  wrote  to  me  at 
New  York,  that  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Hawley, 
had  built  his  share  and  if  I  did  not  get  busy 
he  would  build  my  share  also  and  make 
me  pay  for  it. 

"Let  Hawley's  cattle  roam  through  the 
woods  to  the  extent  of  their  own  sweet 
wills,"  I  said  to  myself  and  so  replied  to 
John.  Why  should  I  build  a  fence?  It 
would  be  miles  long  and  an  endless  job 
and  who  would  I  get  to  do  the  work?  John 
told  me  the  Summer  following  his  letter 
that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Hawley  and  ex- 
plained things  to  him  and  that  the  latter 
would  not  put  me  to  any  trouble  if  he 
could  help  it,  "but,"  he  added,  "there 
really  ought  to  be  a  fence." 
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I  saw  Mr.  Hawley  at  the  village  many 
times.  He  is  a  very  well  to  do  farmer,  a 
one  armed  man  and  very  cordial  and 
friendly.  He  never  mentioned  the  word 
fence  to  me  and  in  a  mean  mental  moment 
I  thought  John  must  have  some  axe  to 
grind  in  nagging  me  constantly  about  this 
fence. 

However,  while  we  hoed  in  the  garden, 
Hawley's  horses,  the  vacationaires,  old 
mares  and  colts  and  young  bachelors, 
lined  up  and  looked  over  the  rail  fence  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods  which  John  had  had 
the  good  sense  to  rebuild.  They  licked 
their  chops  as  they  smelt  and  observed 
and  Hawley's  cows  and  Wall  Commo- 
dore's wife's  cow,  looked  and  longed  also. 
Then  I  saw  wisdom  in  fence  building  and 
I  mentioned  the  disputed  fence  between 
Hawley's  pasture  and  the  woods  to  John. 

"You  had  better  build  it  this  Fall,"  John 
said  earnestly.  "It  may  save  you  a  lot  of 
trouble." 

So  when  September  came  and  with  it  a 
sharp  cold  day  when  it  is  fine  to  tramp 
through  the  woods,  John  and  I  followed 
the  line  of  the  proposed  fence,  this  not 
without  considerable  difficulty.  I  found 
that  Mr.  Hawley  had  constructed  a  first 
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class  barbed  wire  fence  protecting  his 
half  of  the  line  and  now  was  patiently 
waiting  for  me  to  do  my  part  like  a  neigh- 
bor and  a  gentleman.  Meantime,  his  boys 
and  hired  men  had  been  chasing  all  over 
my  wood  lot  each  Summer  after  wander- 
ing cattle.  John  had  felt  ashamed  of  our 
part  all  along  but  had  not  pressed  me 
more  than  has  been  related.  He  told  me 
he  would  be  glad  to  build  my  share  of  the 
fence  and  I  gave  him  authority  to  go  ahead. 
I  felt  very  much  abashed  at  my  thickhead- 
edness in  refusing  to  understand  and  I 
take  this  public  opportunity  of  asking  my 
neighbor,  William  Hawley,  to  forgive  me 
for  my  thoughtlessness  and  of  saying  to 
him  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  keep  the 
fence  in  repair  during  the  coming  years. 
Having  decided  about  the  fence,  John 
asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  the  boundary 
stakes  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  woods. 
I  couldn't  remember,  so  we  decided  to  see 
if  the  surveyor's  boundary  stakes  were 
still  in  existence.  This  led  to  a  delightful 
walk  through  a  part  of  the  woods  I  had 
never  seen.  Here  and  there  we  scared  up 
a  partridge  which  went  whirring  through 
the  trees.  As  on  many  similar  walks,  we 
came  in  the  end  to  the  garden  and  as  the 
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afternoon  was  far  from  spent,  we  decided 
to  dig  potatoes  for  an  hour.  So  we  dug 
and  talked,  row  after  row,  while  the  after- 
noon sun  declined,  until  we  were  startled 
by  the  barking  of  a  dog  and  the  glad  cry 
of  children.  It  was  John's  dog  and  his 
three  girls  on  their  way  home  from  school. 
The  youngsters  go  to  St.  George's  Lake  to 
school,  a  distance  of  fully  three  miles  and 
always  have  to  pass  through  the  forest  and 
along  the  garden  fence  on  their  way.  The 
,dog  accompanies  them  daily,  waiting  pa- 
tiently until  school  is  out  when  he  leaps 
joyfully  as  he  bounds  homeward.  Three 
nice  little  demure  girls  they  were,  neatly 
dressed,  children  anyone  would  be  proud 
to  claim.  John,  after  greeting  them,  set 
them  to  work  picking  potatoes  and  we 
all  worked  together  until  the  last  po- 
tato we  had  dug,  was  in  the  Winkle 
cottage.  Then  we  went  home  to- 
gether through  the  woods  along  the 
path  these  children's  little  feet  had 
made.  The  dog,  of  course,  led  the  way, 
I  followed,  then  came  John  and  in  true 
Indian  file,  the  girls  in  order  of  their  age. 
Long  before  we  reached  John's  cabin,  the 
dog  had  told  the  rest  of  the  family  that  we 
were  coming  and  Manuel  and  Fred  and 
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little  Arthur  came  forth  to  meet  us,  the 
latter  rolling  head  over  heels  down  a  bank 
in  his  eagerness  to  greet  his  sisters.  An 
older  daughter  carried  the  baby  in  her 
arms  and  as  these  children  all  laughed  and 
chatted  together,  while  the  baby  clapped 
its  tiny  hands  and  gurgled,  Manuel  and 
Freddie  each  grasped  a  hand  of  their 
father  and  thus  they  passed  into  the  cabin 
together.  I  rowed  over  to  Aspinwall 
Island  alone  and  as  I  sat  by  a  bright  log 
fire  that  evening  after  dinner  and  smoked, 
I  told  my  wife  about  the  adventures  of  the 
afternoon,  particularly  of  John's  children 
surprising  us  in  the  garden. 

"That  heart  which  has  an  ear  is  full  of 
the  Divine  Mystery,"  is  an  ancient  Persian 
saying  that  is  unforgettable  when  the 
meaning  of  it  is  once  conceived.  This 
wonderful  thought  might  be  amplified  and 
expressed  in  another  way.  He  who  hears 
and  thinks  with  his  heart  is  a  boon  com- 
panion of  Nature.  Too  many  of  us  hear 
only  with  our  ears  and  think  only  with 
our  minds.  What  we  hear  with  our  ears 
and  think  with  our  minds  is  mechanical, 
while  what  we  sense  with  our  hearts  is 
vital  and  at  the  same  time  spiritual.  The 
human  heart  is  the  Grand  Central  Ter- 
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minal  of  all  sympathies  and  of  all  the  finer 
emotions. 

If  we  are  to  enable  our  hearts  to  hear 
truly  and  to  compel  natural  thoughts,  we 
must  go  where  there  is  the  silence  of  vast 
space,  where  the  lonesomeness  is  so  great 
that  perforce  we  are  bound  to  make  friends 
with  the  hills  and  the  lakes  and  the  trees. 
We  are  obliged  to  become  acquainted  with 
Nature  in  her  own  home  and  it  seems 
fairly  certain  that  Nature  is  responsive  to 
and  appreciates  friendly,  sympathetic 
souls,  men  and  women  who  hear  and  think 
with  their  hearts. 

There  are  many  paths  to  the  firesides  of 
the  great  mother.  One  is  the  way  of  a  gar- 
den in  the  wilderness.  It  is  better  to  have 
your  garden  in  the  wilderness  for  then  you 
will  make  friends  rather  than  slaves  of 
your  potatoes,  corn  and  other  vegetables. 
You  will  come  to  think  of  them,  not  simply 
as  something  to  be  carted  off  to  market 
and  sold,  but  as  beneficent  beings  grow- 
ing for  your  personal  delectation  and  be- 
ing far  from  the  maelstrom  of  hurry  and 
worry,  you  will  have  time  to  sit  down  in 
your  garden  and  adore  the  life  principle 
as  you  see  it  expressing  itself.  There  the 
tinting  of  the  pea  blossoms  and  the  silken 
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tasselation  of  the  corn  will  take  on  a  new 
beauty  and  the  huge  pumpkin  blooms  will 
laugh  joyfully  in  your  face  as  they  cry, 
"Look  at  us,  did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
wonderful?" 

You  will  really  come  to  a  positive  knowl- 
edge that  you  are  hearing  with  your  heart 
when  on  beholding  your  potato  vines  some 
morning,  you  find  them  covered  with  dis- 
gusting potato  bugs,  and  the  air  throbs 
with  their  call  to  you  to  cleanse  them  of 
those  vermin.  You  are  hearing  with  your 
heart  when  your  young  carrots  beseech 
you  to  weed  them  and  thin  them  out  so 
that  they  can  swell  and  grow  tall.  You 
are  hearing  with  your  heart  also  when 
you  seat  yourself  on  the  ground  after  a 
couple  of  hours'  labor,  light  your  pipe  and 
listen  to  the  voices  about  you.  That  pass- 
ing honey  bee,  for  example,  has  just  called 
to  a  friend  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
"There's  a  bunch  of  Sweet  William  sim- 
ply loaded  with  nectar  on  an  Island  nor- 
west  by  north  of  the  big  basswood  tree 
where  we  swarmed  last  year."  The  white 
butterfly  you  see  looping  the  loop  or  flut- 
tering falteringly  in  the  sunlight,  is  talk- 
ing to  itself,  saying,  "I  don't  seem  to  have 
the  strength  of  a  floating  leaf.     I   can 
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hardly  keep  myself  on  my  wings.  This 
out-of-the-chrysalis-into-the-air  transfor- 
mation is  some  proposition  I  aver.  How- 
ever, the  sun  is  drying  my  wings  finely 
and  anyhow  if  I  fall  there's  a  million 
daisies  to  light  upon  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
look  pretty  perched  on  a  white  daisy.,, 
Perhaps  the  woodchuck  who  lives  under 
the  cabin  will  peer  solemnly  at  you  and 
your  heart  will  hear  him  say,  "Well  I  don't 
know  about  this.  I  never  had  such  good 
things  to  eat  in  my  life  as  I  have  enjoyed 
since  these  delectable  foods  began  to 
grow  in  the  garden.  Those  Japanese 
beans  are  simply  fine  and  I  must  say  that 
I  never  tasted  such  lettuce  as  those  big 
headed  affairs  that  have  begun  to  grow 
here  the  last  year.  But  counterbalancing 
all  these  joys  is  that  confounded  dog  which 
has  taken  to  running  around  here  and 
these  men  who  walk  about  and  dig  in  the 
ground.  I  believe  I  was  happier  and  cer- 
tainly I  got  more  exercise  when  I  had  to 
go  a  mile  or  so  into  the  woods  each  morn- 
ing for  my  breakfast  and  satisfy  myself 
with  leeks  and  such  truck."  The  birds 
too  will  always  be  communicative.  You 
will  hear  one  Swallow  say  to  another  as 
the  pair  preen  themselves  on  the  dead 
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limb  of  a  scrub  tree:  "I  hatched  out  four 
eggs  this  Season  without  a  miss.  The 
children  are  all  up  and  away  now,  doin^ 
fine."  You  are  sure  to  hear  the  hoarse 
laugh  of  a  Kingfisher  as  he  remarks  to  a 
Crow  walking  gravely  on  the  beach  be- 
neath him :  "I've  been  sitting  here  on  this 
tamarack  tree  all  morning,  watching  an 
Eagle  trying  to  catch  Cisco.  Why  I  can 
catch  Cisco  while  Mr.  Eagle  is  thinking  it 
over.  It's  so  easy  to  catch  Cisco  in  this 
lake,  I  am  getting  over  weight.  There  he 
goes  again — listen,  splash!  has  he  got  one? 
"No,  Mr.  Crow,  No."  And  the  Beetle  bug 
who  has  lost  his  way  among  the  daisies,  he 
is  such  a  comical  chap  that  even  his  mis- 
fortunes are  amusing,  especially  when  he 
rolls  down  the  cliff  of  a  three  inch  stone 
and  pausing,  feels  his  head  over  to  see  if 
he  is  all  present,  gapes  up  at  a  nearby  daisy 
and  moans,  "Now  if  I  could  only  climb 
that  daisy  and  look  about  me,  I  could  see 
where  I  am  at.  The  only  thing  for  me 
to  do  now  is  to  go  to  the  water.  All  I  have 
to  do  is  to  shut  my  eyes  and  I  will  go  to  the 
water.  Then  I  can  probably  find  the  man's 
path  and  discover  the  right  way  home." 

Hearing  with  the  heart!  is  it  foolish- 
ness? or  is  it  wisdom  on  the  part  of  man  to 
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become  a  social  being  in  the  entire  animate 
world,  loving  his  fellow  creatures,  appre- 
ciating their  troubles  and  their  joys,  rev- 
eling as  sensuously  as  do  they  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  inhaling  the  strong  fragrant  air, 
worshipping  the  God  who  was  so  benefi- 
cent as  to  conceive  and  create  so  beautiful 
and  interesting  a  world. 

Surely  a  garden  in  the  wilderness  is  an 
attractive  place  of  refuge  from  the  cares 
of  a  busy  life  and  such  a  garden  as  that  in 
the  sheltered  embrace  of  the  Winkle 
woods,  is  bound  to  be  especially  delightful 
because  of  its  memories  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Winkle  and  old  man  Currie  and  the  Live- 
for-ever  that  just  kept  on  living  forever 
and  because  of  the  asociation  with  such 
natural  men  as  Tommy  Hollywood  and 
Joe  Barr  and  John  Antoine.  I  know  that 
such  a  garden  is  good,  for  when  there,  I 
feel  myself  develop  with  the  growing 
flowers  and  vegetables,  while  my  heart 
takes  joy  in  listening,  forever  listening  to 
the  voices  of  the  little  brothers  of  the  soil. 
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